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Developing the Future Workforce: 
Revitalizing Postsecondary Education 
and Training After COVID-19 


Education and training programs prepare not only better citizens but also skilled 
workforce entrants with in-demand, cutting-edge abilities and knowledge. That 
preparation is key to ensuring that employers remain globally competitive and that 

all Americans share in broad-based and growing prosperity. The COVID-19 pandemic 
has upended the nation’s education and training. Early Education and Child Care: 

The Essential Sector and K-12: COVID-19 Disruption Must Lead to Overdue Reform 
outlined the acute disruption to early childhood education and services and elementary 
and secondary education, but the fallout from COVID-19 has shaken all levels of 
education and training. 


As they struggle in the pandemic environment, colleges, job training programs, appren- 
ticeships, and other forms of postsecondary training face many of the same health and 
service-delivery challenges as education providers at earlier ages.’ Attempting to follow 
the type of guidelines for safe operations outlined by the Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention (CDC) will require schools and providers to significantly modify nearly every 
aspect of how they function and organize to better enforce social distancing and ensure 
the health of students, staff, and the surrounding community.? These modifications will 
change how students congregate and interact with instructors in classrooms, labs, lecture 
halls, and other learning environments. 


But postsecondary education providers also face unique challenges. Although there 
are tentative indications that young children may be significantly less susceptible to 
severe COVID-19 symptoms and less likely to infect others, college-age students do not 
appear to share in those characteristics.? Many colleges also face the challenge of safely 
providing on-campus housing and other campus-based services. The College Board 
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estimates that more than a quarter of all full-time undergraduates who took courses in 
classroom settings lived on campus in the 2015-2016 school year.* 


For many providers of postsecondary education and training, especially those who 

were struggling to adapt to or overcome dim financial prospects prior to the pandemic, 
additional financial losses or expenses due to COVID-19 pose an existential threat to the 
viability of their continued operations. But COVID-19 threatens to weaken the quality of 
educational services and the long-run fiscal health of many institutions that were high- 
performing before the crisis. 


However, merely weathering COVID-19 would be a setback to the postsecondary sector. 
Long before the pandemic hit, it was in need of greater innovation and accountability for 
students of all backgrounds to help them develop and prosper from their talents. After a 
decade of slow recovery and expansion from the last economic crisis, too many working- 
age Americans remained economically vulnerable and seemingly stuck in low-income 
jobs. And for too many students with low-income job prospects, time in the postsec- 
ondary education and training system represented a financial risk out-of-proportion to its 
likely benefits, given the costs involved and the odds of noncompletion. 


As outlined in this report, policymakers, business leaders, and educators must address 
COVID-19’s near-term disruption but also transform how we train the future workforce. 
Solutions in the national interest should move us toward a system of broader, affordable 
access and improved individual outcomes—in which business, education providers, the 
government, and individual students more fully share in the cooperative enterprise of 
preparing and supporting the workforce. 


To shore up the US economy, prevent cuts in critical education services, reduce lay-offs, 
and mitigate long-lasting economic harm from the COVID-19 pandemic while strength- 
ening the long-run effectiveness of education and training programs for a successful 
21st-century economy, policymakers and business leaders should: 


m Provide federal funding to postsecondary providers to help offset the one-time 
economic shock and adjustment costs imposed by COVID-19; 


m Provide grants to community colleges to strengthen their capacity to provide 
courses, additional slots, and effective remote delivery during the remaining days 
of the pandemic and beyond; 


m Foster innovation in postsecondary education—utilizing flexibilities and rigorous 
evaluation to help nurture, test, and spread new and innovative models of 
education and training; 


m Updating legislation to support the most promising and effective approaches— 
particularly focused on broad-access education and training; 


m Increase accountability and transparency of education and training providers, 
reforming oversight while improving the information and protections available to 
would-be students; 
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m Encourage private-public collaboration to ensure postsecondary education and 
training providers are aligning their education and training offerings with market- 
able, in-demand job skills that will improve students’ and trainees’ employment 
outcomes, including requiring that publicly supported training providers—and 
especially broad-access educational institutions—demonstrate to would-be 
students how they seek out and develop partnerships with employers, employer 
associations, unions, and other entities to leverage data, expertise, and resources 
to improve education offerings; and 


m Advance policies and practices in the workplace that propel students to complete 
additional postsecondary education and training, including investing in education 
and training benefits as recruiting and advancement tools and clearly communi- 
cating the skills needed for advancement. 


Postsecondary education during the COVID-19 pandemic 


In the midst of the COVID-19 pandemic, a fundamental question for colleges is whether 
they can deliver what students want and have come to expect. Postsecondary educa- 

tion is not compulsory. Though states subsidize roughly half the cost of operating public 
two- and four-year colleges, even public schools have become increasingly tuition-depen- 
dent since the Great Recession. Inflation-adjusted state funding in 2018 was still below 
2008 levels, and many schools at risk of further cuts due to state budget pressures from 
COVID-19's economic fallout. Increased expenses or decreased tuition dollars threaten 
education quality, state budgets (in the case of public schools), and viability (especially for 
nonpublic institutions). 


Beyond the obvious uncertainty about the future health risks or inconveniences of 
attending classes in-person, up to a third of high school seniors indicated in recent 
surveys that they would consider deferring or forgoing enrollment in postsecondary 
education if the fall semester goes online only, with similar shares of current college 
students less likely to re-enroll under those conditions. Another survey found that one 
in six high school seniors who had planned to start a four-year college program full-time 
in the fall now seek to reduce course loads, start out in a two-year program, or delay 
enrollment until at least the spring.’ 


The strong student preference for in-person classes may be driven, in part, by the 
past failure of some institutions to provide high-quality, online-only learning and the 
challenges of colleges with limited experience in virtual education to provide online 
learning in the spring.® More than 40 percent of students in one survey reported a 
drop in education quality when classes moved online in response to the virus.” Some 
instructors share this concern. On a 2019 survey, nearly 40 percent of faculty at 
two-year and four-year institutions who taught virtual courses for credit did not believe 
they could achieve “comparable learning outcomes” through online-only education, 
though that percentage has declined over time.'° Of course, the quality of existing 
online postsecondary course offerings, and the support provided in the execution of 
those classes, likely varies substantially by subject and institution, making it difficult to 
draw broad conclusions. 
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However, the average student does not currently view the online education options they 
expect to be offered if campuses are closed next fall to be of equal value to on-campus 

offerings. Ninety-five percent of surveyed high school seniors expected schools to lower 
prices if classes moved even partially online in the fall." However, it is not clear that high- 
quality online education is necessarily less expensive for colleges to provide.” 


Whether motivated by student expectations, budgetary pressures, challenges of online 
education, or a simple desire for normality, many schools are working towards on-campus 
re-opening by the fall. On a May survey, nearly 85 percent of university and college presi- 
dents indicated that they were at least somewhat likely to resume on-campus activities 
for at least part of the fall semester.'? Among schools tracked by the Chronicle of Higher 
Education, only 7 percent have committed to an online-only fall semester." Even some 
colleges that already provided some online education—and so are presumably better 
prepared to offer a high-quality online substitute for their in-person offerings—are 
seeking to re-open their campuses rather than going online-only."® This suggests that 
high-quality education delivered online is itself a challenge for faculty and program- 
mers.'¢ However, on-campus offerings will likely be more resource-intensive and provide a 
different experience than in the past.’ 


Some campuses that are reopening are limiting class sizes or moving lecture-hall style 
classes online while continuing smaller in-person group sessions. Some colleges are 
dividing students into groups with rotating in-person or virtual attendance. Some 
colleges are offering the choice of in-person or virtual attendance for students who are 
cautious or at high risk of severe illness from COVID-19.%8 


Reopening campuses safely will also require significant public health resources. For 
example, Connecticut, in its guidelines for reopening state college campuses, requires 
testing of all students and employees upon return to campus, with tracing capacity in 
place to prevent community spread and back-up plans for a significant outbreak on 
campus or statewide."? The state estimates that in the initial weeks of the fall semester, its 
public colleges would need to conduct between 200,000 and 300,000 tests—about half 
the number administered daily nationwide as of mid-June.”° 


Even if schools can operate in-person in the fall, it is likely there will still be a sharp 
decline in matriculation of international students. In 2018-2019, roughly 6 percent of all 
higher education students in the US came from abroad.”' International demand for US 
education is expected to decline due to: potential restrictions on student work visas or 
postgraduation work opportunities; public health concerns in traveling to and studying 

in the US (compared with domestic or other foreign options); and uncertainty about 
disruptions to studies or travel restrictions in the year ahead.”* One industry group has 
predicted that the number of international students coming to US colleges will decline by 
25 percent in 2020-2021, sapping an important source of tuition revenue.”3 


As a result, regardless of whether safe, in-person education soon proves feasible, higher 
education faces a dire financial outlook—and many colleges had significant budgetary 
challenges before the pandemic. College enrollment has declined by over 10 percent 
since 2012. Declining enrollment could become the norm because of demographics: 
falling birth rates over the past decade have shrunken the number of potential future 
students.” For schools outside the “top tier” of desirability, there are extra burdens: 
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increasing competition for students and a geographic mismatch between the location 
of older schools and locations where college-going students come from or wish to 
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work. Roughly 20 percent of small private colleges faced “fundamental” financial stress 
because of declining revenues and increasing expenses before the pandemic.”° And 
among all private, not-for-profit colleges with enrollments of at least 500 students, more 
than two-thirds were “tuition-dependent,” with increasing debt or shrinking endowments 


on a year-over-year basis.”” 


The education sector, from early childhood through higher learning, is looking to 

the federal government for relief. Policymakers should think carefully about how aid 

is targeted and where it is most needed. For postsecondary education and training 
providers, federal funding could help offset the one-time economic shocks and 
adjustment costs associated with the pandemic. Given the importance of many insti- 
tutions of higher education as employers, exporters, and contributors to regional 
economic strength and long-run productivity—as well as the public returns to advanced 
education—such an investment may be well justified, particularly given that it would also 
help to reduce a contraction of consumption in a time of general economic weakness.”® 
But policymakers must think hard about aid to institutions that were fundamentally 
weak prior to the pandemic. Instead, policy should improve the quality of education 

at institutions—particularly community colleges but including nontraditional service 
providers—that are best positioned to improve the career outcomes of the largest 
numbers of students affordably and effectively. 


Improving education, post-COVID-19 


COVID-19's shocks to business-as-usual have highlighted areas of complacency throughout 
education and training—and the entire US economy and society. Reform is needed for all 
Americans to share in growing prosperity, with genuine opportunities for upward mobility 
to uphold belief in American-style capitalism for generations to come. 


Even prior to the pandemic, with low measured unemployment, education could have 
better served the career of many Americans and their potential employers. In 2018, 
nearly a quarter of full-time workers aged 25 to 64 were earning less than $15 per hour, 
and low-income workers changing jobs were more likely to lose ground than move up 
the salary scale.?? Labor force participation of American workers between the ages of 
25 and 54 remained stubbornly low.°° Employers worried about the preparedness of 
the workforce, with nearly 40 percent of employers reporting that they couldn't attract 
workers with the skills they needed, even for entry-level jobs.*' 


As outlined in Improving Noncollege Pathways to Skills and Successful Careers, too 


many Americans are neither completing postsecondary education nor being prepared 
for a successful career without it. A third of recent high school graduates did not enroll 

in college in October of 2019, and based on past studies, only about forty percent of 
students who do enroll in college will complete a degree within six years.** The increasing 
but still insufficient numbers of American college graduates continue to significantly 
out-earn and enjoy more employment security than nongraduates.** 
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Postsecondary education should improve career prospects for individual workers and 
build a stronger workforce, but for too many students higher education is a signif- 
icant financial risk. Students who begin but do not complete college, or who secure a 
certificate but not a degree, forgo earnings and pay tuition and fees that leave them 
vulnerable to economic shocks. Of students who began their postsecondary educa- 
tions in 2003-2004 and incurred student loans, 45 percent of “noncompleters” and 44 
percent of certificate “completers” defaulted on a student loan within twelve years. 

By comparison, only 22 percent of associate degree earners and 8 percent of bachelor 
degree earners had similar defaults.*4 


Reforms are required to move the US toward a postsecondary education and training 
ecosystem of broader, more affordable access and improved individual career outcomes 
that more responsively meet the evolving needs of business and advances the national 
interest. The appropriate division of responsibilities—including government-funded 
incentives and subsidies where necessary; financial and in-kind support from businesses 
benefiting from employees better trained to meet and adapt to their needs; and 
instruction informed by the demands of the labor market and provided by institutions 
accountable for maximizing the long-run success of their students—should align with 
the public need for a system of workforce development that delivers the best result 

for business, society, and the students themselves. To move toward such a system will 
require the US to leverage its strengths: fostering innovation, increasing accountability 
and transparency, and drawing on business partners for collaboration and leadership. 


Fostering innovation 


Addressing the needs of students and employers in this unprecedented moment can 
guide needed education reform thereafter. The COVID-19 crisis, with its forced adjust- 
ments for economic dislocation, is likely to be an emblematic moment. Many workers who 
have been furloughed, laid off, or assigned reduced hours, and who were economically 
vulnerable prior to the pandemic, may add in-demand education and skills as a bridge 
to future opportunities.*> But to take advantage of an alarming moment of economic 
uncertainty, such would-be-students need access to education that they can afford, 
that can be completed in a timely manner, and that they can trust will reliably help them 
obtain and retain work that supports them and their families. Too few institutions of 
postsecondary education—whether colleges or nontraditional providers—currently and 
credibly meet these needs. 


Policymakers, business leaders, and educators should position postsecondary education, 
in its many forms, to deliver high-quality learning that fills this gap. As the pandemic 
pushes many institutions to innovate for effectiveness, colleges and other education 
providers should also learn from and improve upon the most effective uses of technology 
in supporting or supplementing learning. The US benefits from prior experimentation and 
experience with online learning. Roughly a third of college students took some form of 
online courses before the pandemic.* Even if, on average, online education experiences 
do not yet live up to their potential for providing high-quality education with flexibilities 
as to learners’ physical location, speed of progress, and scheduling convenience, much 
can be learned from the best or most innovative programs. Policymakers should capture 
and incorporate that learning into the education mainstream through rigorous evaluation, 
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regulatory flexibilities, and supportive legislation. With many broad-access education 
institutions like community colleges planning for online-only semesters in the fall, 
advances in the effectiveness of such models should be keenly monitored. 


Increasing accountability and transparency in higher education 


If higher education is to become responsive throughout workers’ careers rather than 

just at the onset, it must increase accountability and transparency. As outlined in How. 
to Reinvigorate Higher Education for the 21st Century, the diversity of offerings and 
providers that is a great strength of American higher education should work as an 
effective marketplace. Students and their families need clear understanding of what they 
are buying in terms of quality and expected employment outcomes, for what price, and 
in comparison to other alternatives. They need the types of consumer protections—from 
misinformation and predatory practices—desired in transactions with similar high stakes 
in terms of time and future earnings. 


Policymakers should improve access to and understanding of key metrics by requiring 
standardized key performance indicators of cost and student outcomes. Additionally, 
accreditation reform must improve oversight of and transparency in the accreditation 
process. Reforms need to both incent accreditors to protect the interests of students and 
allow innovative providers to grow as they demonstrate success. 


Encouraging private-public collaboration to improve 
postsecondary education and training 


As outlined in The Future of Work: How America Can Meet the Upskilling Challenge, 
businesses should be an essential source of input into the process of designing and 


executing postsecondary programs since they serve as the future employers of the 
workforce that postsecondary providers are seeking to help develop. The incentives 

of businesses and postsecondary program participants are often closely aligned. Just 

as employers hope that students and trainees complete programs with the relevant, 
in-demand skills they desire, many students and trainees enter programs with the goal of 
improving their career options and earnings trajectory. Employers can and should play a 
critical role in shaping available training options—partnering with broad-access educa- 
tional institutions, workforce training boards, and other training providers—to ensure 
offerings are continually updated to reflect current and future market needs and convey 
relevant skills and experience.*” The heavy involvement of employers—whether through 
assessing and projecting job training needs; providing input into curricula; or supplying 
labor market data, training equipment, instructors, or on-the-job learning opportunities— 
is critical to helping workers who successfully complete education and training achieve 
their career goals. To best serve their students, postsecondary education and training 
providers have an obligation to ensure that their offerings evolve to match changing labor 
market demands in as close to real time as possible, providing the highest value and 
greatest chance of success to those relying on them to launch or advance in their careers. 
Providers should be pushed to disclose to would-be participants how they seek out and 
develop partnerships with employers, employer associations, unions, and other entities to 
leverage data, expertise, and resources. 
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The role of business leaders in improving education 


CED has long maintained that business plays a critical role in promoting educational 
attainment.*® Partnering with education providers, business leaders can shape the 
pipeline of future employees, providing a valuable guide to labor market demand 

and opportunities for learning and experience based on the “real world” of work. As 
employers, businesses can build a modern, skilled workforce by investing in education 
and training benefits that will serve as an effective recruiting tool while strength- 
ening the company’s workers and advancing the nation’s interest. They can also 
encourage students to enroll in and complete postsecondary programs as a necessary 
pathway to future success. 


Business leaders are also uniquely well positioned to advocate for investment and 
innovation in education to deliver the skilled future workforce they depend on to be 
globally competitive.” The business community understands that public policy innovation 
is essential to create the conditions to induce transformation of the postsecondary 
system of education and its effectiveness. Businesses must make the case to local and 
state policymakers and school officials for the value of those investments and support 
partnerships between business and education to spur future economic and civic growth. 
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Conference Board, will release a series of 2020 Solutions Briefs. These briefs will address today’s 
critical issues, including health care, the future of work, education, technology and innovation, 
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